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Ecstasy by design 



cocaine, heroin and mescaline. For By far the most popular yet of the 



A new wave of drug abuse has 
hit North America, it involves the 
use of new synthetic psychoactive 
drugs often referred to as 
'designer drugs’. Made from readily 
available chemicals, designer drugs 
may pack many times the punch of 
cocaine or heroin, cost little to 
produce, and are rarely detected In 
ordinary drug tests. 

Designer drugs are usually 
chemicals which are similar In 
structure to previously known 
psychoactive substances like 



example, heroin addicts on the west 
coast are discovering analogues of 
a surgical anesthetic called 
Fentranyl, some of which are much 
more potent than heroin. 

Unlike the compounds whose 
effects they mimic most designer 
drugs are legal, at least until drug 
enforcement officials become aware 
of their widespread use. 

Once outlawed, these drugs often 
recede underground to be produced 
In clandestine laboratories run by 
organized crime. 



designer drugs is known on the 
streets as 'Ecstasy'. It is a 
psychoactive phenylisopropylamlne 
with the proper name 
3,4-methylenedloxymethamphetaml- 
ne or MDMA. Its chemical structure 
places it somewhere between the 
stimulant amphetamines and the 
phenylothylamine hallucinogens 
such as moscallne. 

Ecstasy was discovered In the 
early twentieth century by a 
German chemist who developed it 
as a prospective appetite 
continued to page 5 



by Paul Stewart 



Double helix: the key to cancer DNA 



Cancer research has ex- 
perienced significant advances 
in the last few years. Unfor- 
tunately there is often a direct 
relationship between the rate 
of growth of such knowledge 
and the inaccuracy of its 
transfor to the public. 

Most people see a tumor as 
some alien parasite, invading 
and destroying, the patient's 
doomod body. As seen from 
the viewpoint of modern 
researchers, however, a 
cancer growth behaves not 
unliko a growing embryo. Both, 
for example, have their beginn- 
ings as a single de-specialized 
cell whose DNA is given to the 
task of creating a preordained 
structure. 

The invasion of body tissue 



by a malignant tumor is even 
reminiscent of the way the 
placenta of the developing 
foetus invades the wall of the 
mother's uterus. Some benign 
tumors, called Teratomas, will 
produce such diverse tissuos 
as hair, bone, and muscle in a 
jumbled attempt at recreating 
its parent organism. 

Our bodies consist of many 
different tissues, acting 
together as organ systems, 
each with its own specialized 
task. To arrive at such a com- 
plex arrangement, coll 
reproduction in the embryo 
must produce increasingly 
more specialized generations 
of cells. 

The fertilized egg becomes a 
ball of undifferentiated 
daughter cells called Morula, 
by expression of early ‘em- 
bryonic’ DNA programmes. 



Theso are permanently switch- 
ed off, as later 'foetal' program- 
mes take over to control and 
shape tho production of dif- 
ferent tissues. 

Finally, in the fully-grown 
adult, mature DNA functions in 
maintenance and control, 
repairing and replacing in- 
evitably damaged or aging 
cells. These programmes are 
now being unlocked In human 
DNA, using the techniques of 
molecular biology. 

Early work in this field con- 
sisted of removing a cell's 
DNA, chopping it into bits (se- 
quences), and determining 
their complexity or 'uni- 
queness' within the entire set 
of sequences, or the genome, 
of the nucleus. The results 
were grouped into three 
classes: unique sequences 
which only occur once or twice 



in the genome, intermediate 
repeats which may exist as 
dozens of identical copies, and 
highly redundant DNA con- 
sisting of thousands of similar 
sequences in tandem. 

The function of each class 
may be inferred from its 
representative protein pro- 
ducts, and it appears that the 
first two types comprise the 
majority of known growth, 
maintenance and metabolism. 
Their products include 
everything from digestive and 
metabolic enzymes to the 
myriad array of antibody 
molecules raised by the im- 
mune system colls to fight in- 
fections of all kinds. 

But what of the highly redun- 
dant DNA? Until recently, most 
biologists considered this to be 
a reminant of evolution, 



whoreby ancestral messages 
were duplicated and inserted 
into genes end-to-end, allowing 
for a largo degree of error in 
reproducing and 'roading' the 
message, as well as a buffer 
against genetic damage. 

While a unique sequence 
must be repaired immediately 
and correctly in the event of a 
mutation, a set of a thousand 
such sequences may easily 
survive tho mutation of only 
one or two in the set. For this 
reason, attention was centered 
on the more unique messages 
as being moro likely to cause 
the cancerous return of a cell 
to the embryonic state, 
resulting in a tumor. 

The damage done to DNA, 
causing such a mutation, is 
often ascribed to tho actions of 
chemicals or radiation. Large 
molecules that contain ring 



hypothesis stated that (hero 
are two typos of cancer 
heritable and spontaneous 
Heritable cancer was predotor- 
mined in the patient by an in 
herited mistake in the DNA of 
the 'gorm' cells: sporm and 
egg. By the time theso gorm 
cells fused and grew to form a 
human, the mistake would ex- 
ist in evory cell of the body. 
This first 'hit' would only ox- 
press itself as a tumor if there 
was a second hit near the first 
one, causod by radiation or 
chemical damage. 

Spontaneous cancer was 
suggested to arise in a cell if its 
DNA was ‘hit’ twice in the 
same area of function by such 
onviornmental influences. 

Fitting the two-hit hypothesis 
into our model, one could sug- 
gest that, in most cancers, the 
first hit occurs in the redundant 




structures and nitrogen are 
broken down by onzymes of 
the liver and gut called mixed- 
function oxidases. Often this 
detoxification machinery pro- 
duces by-products called freo 
radicals, atoms of oxygen or 
carbon which are highly reac- 
tive with tha atoms on the sur- 
face of DNA. 

Bound to the DNA of a cell, 
radicals prevent tho proper 
decoding of the message in 
that segment. If not repaired, 
the 'bad' message-can revert 
the cell to a cancerous state of 
growth. 

Radiation can either break 
the structural backbone of 
DNA, or, In the case of 
ultraviolet light ‘UV, fuse two 
adjacent DNA subgroups 
together. Either typo of 
damage introduces error and 
can result in gut or skin cancer 
respectively. 

The problem with this ‘vic- 
tims of our environment’ view 
is that it overlooks the massive 
number of molecules existing 
in tho nuclous for tho solo pur- 
pose of repairing spontaneous 
or damage induced mutations. 
Thoso ropair enzymes may 
very well be producod and con- 
trolled by the highly redundant 
DNA. Since tho 'goodness' of 
thoso onzymes determines tho 
effectiveness of ropair, it would 
seem that the degree of 
damage dono to tho program- 
mes for those enzymes would 
determine the susceptibility of 
a cell to cancer. 

This approach to car- 
cinogenesis on tho molocular 
level was first suggested on the 
clinical level in 1973 by Knud- 
son and Strong. Their 'two-hit' 



DNA, crippling the repair en- 
zymes and allowing the socond 
hit to go unrepaired. This 
would result in cancer only if 
tho socond mutation switched 
on dormant embryonic gonos, 
removing tho controls that pre- 
vent each cell from growing un- 
controllably into a tumor. 

This scenario encompasses 
tho process of aging as well. 
Maintained in a culture dish, a 
normal human cell will divide 
only about 50 times before ac- 
cumulated orrors stop further 
growth and division, even in 
the presence of unlimited 
space and food. For less ad- 
vanced spocies tho number of 
divisions is less, and appears 
to be in proportion to the 
natural life-span of the 
organism. 

This strongly implios that ag- 
ing, like cancer, is just one 
more expression of our internal 
software. As it accumulates 
moro and more errors, 
especially in the immune 
system and repair enzyme pro- 
grammes, the DNA in our colls 
becomes loss fit to deal with 
the immense job of renewing 
and controlling our bodies. 

Nobody will dony that cons- 
tant exposure to carcinogens 
and low lovol radiation takes its 
toll on human fitness. In tho 
genetically predisposed in- 
dividual such injury, as wo 
have seen, can easily result in 
a lifo threatening tumor. 

In tho future porhaps moro 
emphasis should be placed on 
monitoring and controlling our 
internal ability to deal with the 
byproducts of the industrializ- 
ed world, at the level of the 
human gonomo. 
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HYPNOTHERAPY 



BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 

SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN THE TREATMENT OF PSYCHOSOMATIC CONDITIONS 
STUOENTS 

• Whit about you* studies’ • Ate you at ptesent conltonted with annulation panic? • Wntng trout thesis and leet that the actual ptesentation lot same will not kve up to the stringent 
Standards ot criteria there-n? • Slyness’ • The ability to concentrate? • A lack ol contrdence? • the abrtty lor better rmpressron. memary retention and recalf • Study procrastination 
habits’ • Are you m a do or de must pass this enam situation al.ng with annety. lahque. tension and stress? • Alto* the Pccunt otbees established since ÎÏW0 help you Aithsuc- 
cessM scholastic ac hevemnts from itm pant on • No short cuts • No group sessions • No advance payments • No gimmickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnoals • It wot». 
And because *f feel tor more postue results each person should be afforded individual personal attention, and to further insure the « total con/idenhakty . all sessions are earned out on 
j one to one person to person Posts, and turther - to mike you led more secure During you i session. when mokes lot better overall treatment, mote or ferrule Pknguol theroprsts ore 
available to coter to everyone s need 

• Smoking • Obesity • Stress • Annety * Hypertension • Drinking • Stuttering • Insomnia • Mirâmes • Bednetting • Memory (re Students) • Impotence • Fngiddy • CMdtnth • Pam 

Rekl • Bladder frequency • Confidence • Blushing • Panic • Pnobas (i e dental chan frying) • Duly Spelts • Sweating • Nervous Stomach • Dgestive Upsets • Nervous Skin Condi- 
tions (neurodeimatitisl • Asmma • Drug Abuse, etc • 4 „ lhnHh , 

All Patienli Treated with Strictest Confidence International Authority 

on Ethical Hypnosis 



R. PECARVE 

HYPNOTHERAPISTS 

Hypnoanesthelist (or Major or Minor Surgery 



Itwo bilingual offices to serve you 



For appointment call: 684-6408 



WEST ISLAND 
Dollard des Ormeaux: 

West Island Medical Centre 
3400 rue de Marché, Suite 102 

DOWNTOWN MONTREAL 
Saaforth Medical Building 
3550 CAte des Neiges, Suite 690 



HILLEL INSTITUTE OF 
JEWISH THOUGHT 

PRESENTS 

A Series of Lectures 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF PRAYER 

Lecturer: Dr. Henry Biberfeld 
Member Presidium of Jewish Community Council 

Wednesdays 

September 24 October 1, 8, 15 

7:00 - 8:30 p.m. jà 

3460 STANLEY STREET 

Admission J \ 

$5 - Early Registration before Sept. 19 — *-* 
$8 - General Admission 
For further information call Hark 845-9! 71 



Ms H Steinwoia Assoc 



Pecarvé, Director 



■ Public Service Commission Commission dt la Fonction 

■ Y ol Canada pubtiqu* du Canada 



Careers Public Service Canada 



The Public Service Commission of Canada announces the following recruitment 
competitions: 

The Audit Trainee Program - 1987 
Office of the Auditor General of Canada 
Closing date: 30 September 1986 

The Foreign Service Officer Recruitment Competition - 1987 
Foreign Sendee exam: 25 October 1986 
Closing date: 1 5 October 1 986 

Employment Opportunities for University Graduates - 1987 

Closing date: 31 October 1986 



For information on minimum qualifications and application procedures, pick up our 
publications at your campus placement office or at any office of the Public Service 
Commission of Canada. 




S'S McGill 
/Idvancement 

Commitment to excellence 



WORK PART-TIME 
AT McGILL 



The McGill Advancement Program is 
currently looking for McGill students 
to work on an alumni contact 
program. Remuneration is $5.00 per 
hour. 

For more information call 392-8038. 



The Public Service of Canada Is 
an equal opportunity employer. 



Canada I The McGill Advancement Program 



Poissant Richard 
TIhdene Ernst & Whinney 



T E AM UP WITH THE BEST 



Diversified assignments 
First-class training 
Career opportunities up to your expectations 
Exciting work environment 

Poissant Richard 
Thorne Ernst & Whinney 

MiinK-i *»l EUI I him A. \\ ImiiicN lntciii.ituin.il 



Montréal • Québec • Sept-îles 
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HIGH 

HOLYDAY 

SERVICES 

Classical Services 
in a 

Modern Idiom 

ROSH HASHANAH 

OCTOBER 3 
FRIDAY EVENING 
Services — 6:00 p.m. 
dinner follows service 
OCTOBER 4 
SATURDAY 

Morning services - 9:00 a.m. 
Evening services - 6: 1 5 p.m. 
dinner follows service 
OCTOBER 5 
SUNDAY MORNING 
Services - 9:00 a.m. 

YOM KIPPUR 

OCTOBER 12 
SUNDAY EVENING 
Kol Nidre - 6:00 p.m. 
OCTOBER 13 
MONDAY 

Morning services - 9:00 a.m. 
Afternoon services - 4:00 p.m. 
Kiddush to break fast - 7:00 p.m. 

HIGH HOLYDAY SERVICES: 

Incluxlmfi meals: $22.00 
Without meal*: $ 12.00 
Reservation* for services and meal* must t>e 
made />>• SciXcmltcr J Oth. 



HILLEL 

34M) Stanley SI. 
Inlo; MM 845-9171 
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Researchers give 
mixed reviews to 
Tory funding 
programmes 



by John Gushue 
of Canadian University Press 



However, she said researchers in 
the humanities and social sciences are 
at a disadvantage because their work 
will not qualify for some tax breaks ap- 
plicable to other reasearchers. "The 
other councils appear to be In a better 
position than ourselves... The govern- 
, ment's fiscal treatment puts us at a 
disadvantage," she said. 

Ross McCormick, vice-president of 
the University of Winnipeg — which 
specializes in the social sciences — 
agreed with Dandurand. "The private 
sector will likely be more inclined to 
look favourably upon, and hence fund, 
applied research and not basic 
research." 




WEDNESDAY 
September 24 

McGill Black Students' Network 
general meeting, Union 425-426, 
16h30. Info: Union 404. 

Uhuru Na Ufuhamu development 
areas study group planning 'Issues 
of Silence,’ an educational event to 
bring attention to Issues Ignored by 
mainstream media. Union 410, 
18h00. Info: 842-8072. 

McGill Women's Union meeting 
and discussion. Union 423, 16h30. 
Info: 392-8920. 

McGill Medical Student Christian 
Fellowahlp video presentation on 
medical missions in six central 
African nations. Discussion lead by 
Dr. Bob Stevens, head of overseas 
medical missions of Christian 
Medical Dental Society. All welcome. 
Task Force on Ethiopian Jewry 
guest speaker Herb Abrams, Exec. 
Director of Jewish Immigrant Aid 
Society, on Tens of Thousands of 
Ethiopian Jews Still Need Help. Hillel 
House, 3460 Stanley St, 19h00. 
Info: Mark, 845-9171. 

Hillel Institute of Jewish Thought 
lecture series. Dr. Henry Biberfleld 
on Intro fo the Philosophy of Prayer. 
Hillel House, 3460 Stanley SI., 
19h00-20h30. Admission $8.00. 
Info: 845-9171. 

McGill Alpine Ski Team general 
meeting. Currie Gym, COTC 
Lounge, 16h30. All new members 
welcome. 

Political Science Students Assoc. 
(PSSA) beer and munchles welcome 
party. Meet your profs and fellow 
students. Lea 429, 12hOO-14hOO. 
Association des etudiants de 
science politique (AESP) salle de 
réception. Lea 429, 12h00-14h00. 
Rencontre de Bienvenue. Bière et 
crudités...rencontrez profs et vos 
confrères. 

Alpha Epsilon Pal women's fraterni- 
ty desperately seeking sisters for an 
excursion to Peel Pub to discuss the 
merits of fraternity life. 7-3454 
Aylmer, I7h00. All welcome. 
Info: 845-8304. 



Canada's research community has 
greeted with doubt and hesitancy, the 
Conservative government's guidelines 
for a grants programme through which 
the government would match dollar for 
dollar money contributed to research 
by the private sector. 

Coming with the federal budget in 
February, the federal government's 
announcement states that the three 
councils that sponsor university 
research — the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC), the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC), and the Medical Research 
Council (MRC) — would have to raise 
money from business and industry to 
earn a major portion of their budgets. 

Finance minister Michael Wilson 
proposed a scheme where the govern- 
ment would contibute a dollar for every 
private sector dollar raised by the 
councils. The scheme replaced part of 
the sustaining grants that the councils 
were hoping to be awarded. 

Early reaction from the research 
councils was negative enough to pro- 
mpt the federal government to 
redesign its matching grant formula. 
Councils said their staff were barely 
able to manage dally operations, and 
could not spare time to solicit private 
sector funds. 

A revised plan announced in July 
met with more praise.The government 
' has now put the onus on universities to 
attract funds, and has left the councils 
to determine which donations are eligi- 
ble to be matched by the federal 
government. 

NSERC president Art May said the 
revisions are more to the councils' lik- 
!ng."Our position is that we support 
them fully.What's come back is very 
much as we had hoped it would be," 
he said. 

Louise Dandurand. SSHRC director 
of policy and planning, said her coun- 
cil's staff Is "not pessimistic. We cer- 
tainly believe we can raise money for 
some areas of research." 



He said that the university may still 
be able to attract sponsors for some 
arts-related projects, including ones 
"that study the implications of 
technology on society." 

Reaction at universities that already 
house heavy research activity is mix- 
ed. Ernie Holmes, dean of research at 
the University of Waterloo, said that 
the government's Intentions are good, 
but more direct funding would be bet- 
ter. 

"I'm not enthusiastic about the 
scheme at all," he said. "I don't see 
that there’s going to be much benefit." 

Conversly.the University of Toronto 
is "cautiously optimistic” about the 
guidelines, according to Geraldine 
Kenney-Watlace, chair of the universi- 
ty's research board. The university 
wants a greater emphasis placed on 
Incentives for universities to search for 
private donations. 

Under the existing system the 
University of Toronto could win a cor- 
porate donation, but would not 
necessarily receive an equal amount 
of government money if the donation 
falls within the proposed guidelines. 

NSERC president May said the 
councils will likely continue to use the 
current system to ensure both regional 
distribution and excellence in 
research. He said universities close to 
industrial centres — such as Waterloo 
and Toronto — would be more likely to 
win Industrial funding than smaller In- 
stitutions. 

"Lethbridge, Laurentian and Cape 
Breton deserve funding as well,' he 
said. "There has to be a balance 
though — some sort of Incentive is 
desirable to encourage researchers." 

May agreed that the matching 
grants system is not a cure to under- 
funding. "Right now. we're just in a 
holding pattern," he said. 

"In relative terms, it's a good deal. 
But, of and by themsolves, these 
guidelines do not solve the problems 
of underfunding In the universities," 
May said. 




letters 

To the Dally: 

It Is an unwritten rule that professors do not write to 
student newspapers, no matter how outrageous the 
published statement and how urgent the need for 
correction. I hope, therefore, that both you and your 
readers will forgive me for breaking the rule in order to 
point out some serious factual errors of a scientific nature- 
errors. moreover, that are repeated almost daily in the 
media. I refer to the statements concerning the toxicity of 
plutonium which appeared in the article on “Nuclear 
weapons in Canadian ports” (Sept. 15). 

First Statement: "One millionth of a gram (ot plutonium), 
if Inhaled, Is enough to cause Incurable lung cancer." This 
assertation carries as much, or as little, credulity as "One 
cigarette, if smoked, is enough to cause incurable lung 
cancer" or "One mouthfull of food, If improperly 
swallowed, is enough to cause death through choking." All 
ot these events are possible, but very Improbable — about 
one chance In a million In the case of the single cigarette. 

A fairly simple calculation shows that one microgram of 
plutonlum-239 contains about 2.5x1 Oel 5 atoms, of which 
about 200 disintegrate every second. This means that the 
activity of this amount of plutonium is about 200 
becquerels, one becquerel (Bq) being equal to one 
disintegration per second. Suppose someone inhales a 
one microgram speck of Pu and it lodges in a bronchial 
tube. In these circumstances the so-called "committed 
dose-equivalent" for the remaining lifetime of the person is 
about 300 microsleverts per Bq. (The slevert is a unit of 
radiation dose which takes account of the biological 
effectiveness of the radiation concerned, in this case 

alpha-rays.) Hence the lung recieves, over a period of 
years, about 60,000 microsleverts or 60 millisieverts (mSv). 
Now the mortality risk for radiation induced cancer of the 
lung is about 2x10e-6 per mSv. (These data are all from 
reports of the International Commission on Radiological 
Protection.) Hence the mortality risk from inhaling one 
microgram of Pu-239 is about 120x10e-6 or about one 
chance in 8000. 



(0 
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Second statement: "This amount (i.e. five kilograms of 
plutonium), if properly distributed, is enough to kill every 
human on the planet." This Is untrue — try the calculation 
with the risk factor suggested above — but, in any case, 
statements of this kind are meaningless. We might as well 
say that there Is enough water In the St. Lawrence river to 
drown everyone In Montreal. 

Third statement: "Plutonium is one of the most toxic 
chemicals known to humanity." Of course plutonium is 
toxic — so are all the heavy metals and radioactive 
substances — but, in fact, on the usual scale of toxicity 
(the relative amounts of different poisons which kill half the 
mammals in an experimental group), it is nowhere near the 
top of the scale. Radium is four times more toxic and lead 
arsenate ten times more toxic. Many biological poisons are 
hundreds of times more toxic than plutonium. 

None of the above In intended to minimize the dangers 
to planet earth of the continuing nuclear arms race. The 
dangers are real enough, and immediate enough, to be 
worth confronting without the dubious support of blatant 
untruths. 

Montague Cohen 
Director of Medical Physics 
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Canada-Israël Committee 
presents 



STUDENTS IN ACTION 
DEVELOPING YOUNG LEADERSHIP 
FOR ISRAEL 



SUNDAY SEPT. 28, 1986 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT UNION BALLROOM (3rd FLOOR) 
3480 McTAVISH ST 
Charge $6.00 for lunch 

co-sponsored with Hillel 



BEAT 



■ e s • t c a i m i k i n i 



• TUESDAY: 

PARTY - $1 .00 

• WEDNESDAY: 

ACID FACTORY 

• THURSDAY: 

FASHION SHOW 

• FRIDAY / SATURDAY: 

VIDEO CLIPS ON A GIANT SCREEN 

• SUNDAY: 

BEAT THE CLOCK 
OPEN TUESDAY THROUGH SUNDAY 
FROM 9:00 PM 
ALTERNATIVE MUSIC 



Paragraph Bookstore X Calc 

in MoniriMl'N kirgcM mdcpriulcnt. lull M-rviic. 

I n.ulish hin^nagt* honkMore Wr re Imatcil al 
JlKn Manslii ltl SI jiiNl below Sherbrooke 
We're open “ il;i\> a week 
We will order am book listed in llnlidi. Canadian 
or \ineriian ItOOkS IN PRINT We have an overnight 
>er\ n e line So fall ns to order a hook in the middle 
ol the night the nnlv lime von van rememher that 
chime title We have a large sélection ol remainders 
and an extensive selection ol children's hooks 
• •nr store hours are 

Momliis, I iit sdas. W idiusdav 9:00 a. in. - 9:00 p.m. 
Ihiirsdav \ l-'ridav 9:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m. 

Saturdav 10:00 a.m. - 1 1:00 p.m. \ 

Sunday 10:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. I 
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Librairie on* A (dir 

M.ui-I’irlil. }{ I .')-")}{ 1 1 
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A bridge too far 



by Michael Flnkelsteln 



Structures have been built and 
structures have talion. Thero are 
many reasons why a structure tails 
or faits, and one reason ol par- 
ticular interest to the engineering 
community is destruction due to 
resonant vibration. 

In 1831 . a column of soldiers was 
marching ovor the Broughton 
Bridge near Manchester, England, 
when the structure began to distort 
and oscillate. The action intensified 
until the bridge eventually collaps- 
ed. 

What was most peculiar to poo- 
pie at that time was that the bridge 
could normally withstand a forco 
several times that exerted by the 
weight ol the soldiers. It was the 
pattern with which the soldiers mar- 
ched and not their combined 
weight that caused the Broughton 
Bridgo to collapse; as a conse- 
quence, to this day, soldiers do not 
march in step while crossing a 
bridge. 

Until the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. it was felt that the study of 
vibrations applied only to the move- 
ment of air inside musical instru- 
ment. The first to suggest that 
vibrational analysis could be of 
more importance was Dr. Thomas 
Young; in a sot of loctures given at 
the Royal Institution, he suggested 
that vibrational analysis might have 
more significance. 

With time thorough scientific 
analysis revealed more details con- 
cerning natural frequencies. 
Towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, it was discovered that any enti- 
ty which has mass and elasticity 
can vibrato and have at least ono 
natural frequency. This natural fre- 
quency is determined by the 
geometry and mass distribution ol 
the object. 

Any body that is subjected to a 
forco which oscillates at that body's 
natural frequency will experience 
relatively immense displacements. 
This is an accurate description of 
the effect of the soldiers marching 
over the Broughton Bridge. 

Another fairly spectacular exam- 
ple of a bridgo collapsing duo lo 
resonant excitation is the infamous 
Tacoma Narrows Bridgo incidont at 
Pugent Sound, Washington, in 
1940 

When a mild gale wind, with a 
fluctuating forco resonant with the 



natural frequency of the bridgo, 
blew blew over the structure, the 
bridge's mainspan began to twist 
and oscillate, not unlike the 
movements of a wave running 
threw a skipping rope. Concrete 
beams oscillated at amplitudes of 
several feet until the bridge finally 
disintegrated sevoral hours later. 

Once again, this bridge had been 
designed to withstand forces many 
times groator than that exerted by 
the wind. Here, tho problem lay in 
the speed with which the wind 
blew. Had the wind blown more 
quickly or more slowly, this accident 
could probably have been avoided, 
at least until another gale passed at 
the bridge resonant frequency. 

Vibrational destruction is in no 
way a problem restricted to 
bridges. Airplane wings, car 
suspensions, buildings, win- 



can be damped. Usually, this in- 
volves Integrating a part with 
minimal elasticity into the structure; 
such as a shock absorber installed 
In a car’s suspension. 

Oscillation problems in struc- 
tures can also be solved using a 
vibrational absorber. Essentially, 
this is a spring and mass attached 
to the main structure. A weight, 
whose mass is calculated from the 
geometry and mass of the main 
structre, hangs on the ends ol a 
spring, whoso properties are 
similarly calculated. In conditions 
when the structure would normally 
oscillate at its natural frequency, 
tho motion is transferred to this 
hanging weight. 

For very large structure, such as 
the half mile Tacoma Narrows 
Bridge, the task of avoiding 
disaster is optimally incorporated in 
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dowpanes, and oven the human 
body are suseptible to environmen- 
tal resonant oxcitation. 

The effect of vibrations on an 
otherwise sturdy construction can 
be devestating. Thus the deter- 
mination of a structure's natural 
frequency, and a study of the work- 
ing environment, is critical when a 
structure is designed 

There aro many tools often used 
by engineers to circumvent vibra- 
tional problems. These tools 
dissipate tho largo quantities of 
energy brought about by resonant 
oxcitation through various means. 

In certain situations, the vibration 



the original design Most important- 
ly, long slender bridges more readi- 
ly end is such disasters. As well, 
mixtures of different building 
materials — wood, concrete, metal 
and so on — alter the natural fre- 
quency and make a harmony of fre- 
quencies less likoly. 

A groat doal more is known now 
than in 1831 or in 1940. Just as tho 
Brougton Bridge disaster scared 
soldiers into never marching in step 
across a bridgo, the Tacoma Nar- 
rows disaster became every 
engineer's nightmare, inspiring 
magnificont works of preventive 
dosign. 
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Victims of 
our own 






A 



devices? 




The world around us is exploding. Everyday we are 
bombarded with news reports: terrorist attacks, volcanic 
eruptions, seismic sensations. All of these deal with sud- 
den events. But since the dawn of the computer age, we 
have been experiencing another kind of explosion, far 
more gradual and yet far more extensive in its effects — 
the Information Revolution. 



As early as 1960, machines out- 
numbered people live to one in the 
United States alone. Today this 
ligure is much higher, largely as a 
result ol the rapid advances in in- 
formation technology. Yet most ol 
us are relatively unaware of the 
huge role that computer-based 
devices now play in our daily lives. 

We are even loss aware ol the 
social consequences ol these new 
machines. What are the trends that 
shape our attitudes towards this 
now technology? And how can a 



better understanding of these 
trends help us ensure that 
humankind's latest tool is used 
wisely? 

These questions are being ad- 
dressed by two ol Canada's 
leading experts on 'the Information 
Society' at Montrôal's GAMMA In- 
stitute: Dr. Scot Gardiner (author 
ol The Person end tho Machine: 
Papers on the Human Impact ol 
Electronic Technology, GAMMA 
Publications, 1984) and Dr. Kimon 
Valaskakis (founder and president 



ol tho Institute). 

Thoir work constitutes part ol 
GAMMA'S ongoing Information 
Society Project. Its objectives are to 
carry out detailed research on the 
inter-relationships inherent in the 
Information Revolution and to in- 
form Canada's policy-makers ol the 
challenges and opportunities we 
must lace. 

How have people viowod the in- 
troduction of the new information 
technologies into their daily livos? 
Dr. Gardiner points to two opposing 
trends: tochnophobia versus 
technomania. In the first case he at- 
tributes the public's initial 
resistance to computers to the 
overwhelmingly complox and often 
cryptic set of instructions required 
to programme them. "A suitable 
analogy can bo found in the early 
days of the automobile," he said. 
"You practically had to be a 
mechanic simply to operate it." 



Ecstasy by design 



it. In the 1950's the United States 
d it on animals as a prospective 
: compound with military use. In 
doses it proved lethal to monkeys 
The Army claims that the drug was 
d on humans. 

70's the drug resurfaced when a 
^therapists began to recommend it 
ict to therapy. 

aelled as a psychedelic drug, but 
re comparing the subjective effects 
pound to those of the classic 
c drugs such as LSD, psylocybin, 
or dimethyltryptamine did not 
port the placement ol MDMA in 

ry- 

g to some clinical reports, MDMA 
in a controlled environment with 
lervlslon, does not produce the 
Is as more powerful psychedelics 
nation, ego disruption, perceptual 
and transient psychotic states, 
y, subjects describe an 
nt in mood and ability to 
its in individual and group 
apy. They also experience an 
ntrospective ability, 
asearchore indicated the drug 
I medical value for patients 
om schizophrenia, depression, 
lion, and anxiety. Howovor, a 
adverse side effects have also 
3d which includo, nausea, 
lurrod vision, as well as 
> in heart rate and blood pressure, 
rly 1980's, extravagant claims 
that MDMA could cure 
i mend marriages, and ovon 
arid peace! Thus the name 
t reportedly had the euphoric rush 



of cocaine as well as some of the mind- 
expanding qualities of hallucinogons without 
the frightening visual distortions. 

Word spread of the new, apparently 
harmless, legal 'LSD of tho eighties.’ Its use 
increased so dramatically in the summer of 
1984, that the United States Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA) officials 
undertook emergency measures to stem its 
use. 

On July 1, 1985, MDMA was placed on 
DEA schedule I with heroin and LSD. 
Schedule I is a category for drugs which are 
considered to have a high potential for abuse 
and no accepted medical use. This made 
trafficking in MDMA punishable by 15 years 
in prison and a $125,000 fine. 

In addition to their concern about tho 
increase in the street use of MDMA, DEA 
officials were worried that chemical 
similarities between that drug and 
Methylenedioxyamphetamine (MDA), another 
schedule I drug, implied that the two had 
similar effects. An unpublished study reported 
that MDA induced tho degeneration of 
serontonergic tissue of the central nervous 
system. 

A more rocent study, which used MDMA, 
showed that it has an effect on tryptophan 
hydrolaso activity in the rat brain. The 
enzyme tryptophan hydrolase is one of the 
rale limiting onzymos for the synthesis of tho 
neurotransmittors dopamino and serotonin. 
However, it should be noted that even in the 
best of circumstances, establishing a direct 
causal relationship botween iho uso ol a 
psychoactive drug and Iho subsequent 
‘advorso reactions' is difficult. 

It is interesting to note, as well, that 
another rocent study has shown that in sharp 
contrast to the happy sociability which many 



users describe, MDMA appeared to disrupt, 
rather than facilitate, social interaction in 
adult primate (stumptail macaques) social 
colonies. 

While reasearchers agree that tho drug 
needs to be regulated, many believe it should 
be placed on the loss restrictive schedule III, 
which allows medical use and research. This 
has prompted many of resoarchers to call for 
the DEA to hold administrative law hearings 
concerning the classification of MDMA as a 
schedule I substance. 

These hearings are now In progress and 
will not bo completed until next year. 

Many researchers hope that the furore in 
the media which made rosearch with 
psychedelic drugs so difficult in the 1960's 
will not have the samo effect on further 
rational enquiry into the mechanisms of 
action and clinical uses of MDMA. 

Even though MDMA is now illegal, street 
sales in the United Slates are not expected to 
drop significantly. What will suffer, however, 
is tho chemical purity and distribution systom. 
The production of MDMA is now restricted to 
underground laboratories which often lack 
slringont quality controls that assess tho 
drugs purity. 

Four years ago a poorly made batch of a 
heroin-like designer drug called MPTP 
resulted in usors developing a paralytic 
syndrome similar to Parkinson's Disoaso. 

In Dallas, Texas, dealers report that the 
local organized crime network has sot up 
production facilities which will keep tho city 
supplied with Ecstasy. And, of course, tho 
search is also on for now dosignor drugs 
which can be sold legally on the street. 

Indeed thoro aro now reports of a now but 
somewhat milder drug called EVE which may 
eventually roplaco MDMA. 



Fundamentally, tochnophobia 
probably stems from a more 
gonoral foar of novelty and chnngo. 
This noophobia is directly rotated to 
an individual's ability to adapt to a 
new environment. 

"Older poople often tend to be 
set in their ways and havo a moro 
difficult lime accepting now 
technologies, thus becoming 
technophobic," Dr. Gardiner 
elaborated. "Younger people on 
the othor hand do not seem to suf- 
for from this affliction and can easi- 
ly jump right into tho computor 
world." 

This natural adaptivo facility of 
tho youth along with their 
sometimes insatiable curiosity for 
technological innovations have 
holpod to contribute to the 
establishment of tho opposite trend 
— technomania. Tho symptoms 
are all too familiar: addiction to 
video games, rejection ol human 
contact, even as Dr. Valaskakis 
says, 'reality blur' caused by living 
in a world of electronic illusions. 

Not only children suffer from 
these symptoms. An increasing 
number of adults are being swept 
along with tho current computer 
rago. As many new information 
technologies become more ad- 
vanced. thoy actually bocomo 
simpler to use. Today's 
automobile, for example, has a 
mind of its own. It can automatically 
maximize engine efficiency, main- 
tain constant cruising speed, 
display moving road maps, and tell 
you when the door is ajar. 

Machines can thus adapt to our 
noeds and become more 'usor- 
friondly ' , thereby reducing 
technophobic tendencies in adults. 

Dr. Valaskakis points out that in- 
creasing familiarity with electronic 
technology is leading to a greater 
ovorall trend towards technomania 
among young and old. Ono obvious 
implication is increased personal 
dependence on high-tech. 

"Tho individual vulnerability 
caused by overdepondenco on 
machines brings with it a collective 
vulnerability which affects us all," 
ho explained. 

There aro several examples in 
which humans could become vic- 
tims of thoir own devicos. A 
computer-controlled car could, for 
instance, trigger tho anti-skid 
system at tho wrong time, resulting 
in tragedy. Or perhaps wo could 
become victims of unauthorized 
computer-mediated transactions, 
losing all our financial savings in 
one fell swoop. There is even the 
ominous possibility that nuclear 
war could bo accidentally initiated il 
a computer misinterpreted a flock 
of passing geese, say, as a salvo ol 
onomy missilos 

Although no one can accurately 



moasuro the probability ol any of 
those events, we must realistically 
acknowledge the fact that com- 
puters can make wrong decisions 
oven, as Dr. Valaskakis says, "with 
tho best intontions " 

But assuming that our 
dependence on now technology 
does not lead to disaster, what 
does tho future have in store? 
Throe scenarios have boon sketch- 
ed so far. 

Tho tôlômatiquo sconario onvi- 
sions a completely 'wired' society 
hooked up to a 'central electronic 
highway'. Anothor possibility is tho 
privatiquo scenario in which a 
decentralized society is plugged in- 
to personal computers. Lastly wo 
have the rejection scenario whoro, 
as Marshall McLuhan once 
predicted, information-overloaded 
consumers would try to curb 
runaway technology. 

Our real future will probably be 
some mixture of these three possi- 
ble worlds. Furthermore, tho final 
outcomo will, to a large dogroo, de- 
pend on how our individual at- 
titudos influonco our collective ac- 
tions or inactions. 

How do we ensure that these ac- 
tions aro based on our collective 
roason and not meroly on 
technophobic or technomanic at- 
titudes? Dr. Valaskakis recom- 
mends developing effective moans 
of consultation and cooperation 
among our decision-makers in- 
cluding those in government, 
business, and labour. Countries 
such as Japan, Austria, and 
Switzerland have successfully 
employed such multi-lateral efforts 
in tho implementation of now 
technologies. 

Furthermore, social issues such 
as job security, preservation ol 
democratic freedoms and personal 
privacy must be addressed at all 
levels in order that wo can make 
tho transition to an Information 
Society without devastating conse- 
quences. 

Both tochnophobia and 
tochnomania aro trends which wo 
must avoid sinco one is based on ir- 
rational foar and the other on blind 
obsossion. Such tendencies can 
only cloud tho complex issues of 
the Information Revolution and 
detract from an objective evalua- 
tion of its many facets 

Fortunately, nature has provided 
us with the most advancod pioco ol 
information technology known — 
the human brain. Lot us hope wo 
can use this machine wisoly 

Adapted from an article in Cana- 
dian Student Pugwash's quarterly 
nmvs/effor.Pugwash (Vo/3, No t 
Fall) 

Tho GAMMA Institute is located 
on 3764 Côtes-dos-Neigos. Mon- 
treal. PO. H3H fV6 (phone 
037-2212). 
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TEXAS INSTXUVPVT5 1I-34SOIA# 



Perfectly Simple. Simply Perfect. 



Three calculator* from Texas Instruments. 

They’re easy to use and there’s one 
to make your everyday calculating tasks 
simple. 

Each one fenmres a sophisticated solar 
power system. That means you’re not going 
to he let down by batteries when you can 
least afford it. 

In a nutshell, the three calculators you 
see here reflect what we believe calculators 
are all alxuit: they’re fast, they’re efficient, 
they’re reliable and they’re easy to use. 

We’re sure there’s one for you. 



To start with there’s the TI-31 SLR which 
perfonns the 63 most used scientific and 
statistical functions, including the algebraic 
operating system. 

But if you’re into more advanced math, 
statistics or computer sciences, you 
should be lixrking at the TI-36 SLR, or the 
TI-37 Galaxy. 

Tlte TI-36 gives you a total of 89 func- 
tions. It can convert figures front one 
base to another anil perfonns mixed calcu- 
lations. It also has a 10 digit/2-exponent 
display that shows 13 mode or status 



calculations. Tlte TI-37 Galaxy has all this 
plus it can handle integer or fraction 
calculations. Aiul it comes with a hard 
plastic carrying case. 

So if you’re looking fora calculator that’s 
simple to operate and perfect for what 
you want it to do, think two letters, T.l. - 
and visit your Texas Instruments dealer. 

What could be simpler? 

Texas ^ vP 
Instruments 
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HEALTH CENTER INC. 



Physical and Athletic Fitness Evaluation 
General and Internal Medicine 

550 OUEST, RUE SHERBROOKE. TOUR OUEST. SUITE 1480 
MONTREAL H3A 1B9 P Q. TEL 284. *006 McGILL METRO 



Too many reading assignments? 

Want to improve your reading speed and comprehension? 

READING EFFICIENCY 
CLASSES 

Mon. & Wed. class Mon. only class 

Sept. 22 • Oct. 27 Sept. 22 Nov. 24 

1:00 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 3:00 - 4:30 p.m. 

Sponsored by the Dean oi Students and the Reading Centre 
First come, first served. 

Education Bldg., Rm. 203 3700 McTavIsh 



DOWN $130 

Regular $250 

Wide choice - best in town 
550 President Kennedy 
Métro McGill 

843-6248 
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DOWN $130 

Regular $250 

Wide choice - host in town 
550 President Kennedy 
Métro McGill 

843-6248 













McGill University Open House 
INVITATION 86 



resents 



Friday, Sept. 26 
Currie Gymnasium 
175 Pine Ave. W. 
Doors open at 20h 
Concert starts at 21 h 



advance tickets at Ticketron outlets - $7 | 

vIcGill students with ID - $5 at 
îadie's on campus 

Ml tickets at the door - $7 Hotline: 392-8481 



SunLife 

Qpnn/igo 



Adi may bo placed through the Dally, 
Room B-03, Student Union Building, 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Deadline It 2:00 p.m., two 
weekdayi prior to publication. 

McGill itudents: $2.50 per day; tor 3 con- 
secutive days, $2.00 per day; more than 3 
days $1.75 per day. McGill faculty and 
staff: $3.50 per day. All others: $4.00 per 
day. Exact change only, please. 

The Dally assumes no financial respon- 
sibility for errors, or damage due to errors. 
Ad will rs-appear free of charge upon re- 
quest If Information Is Incorrect due to our 
error. The Dally reserves Ihe right not to 
print a classified ad. 

341 -APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 
Immediately, 4W available in nice residen- 
tial area, for part-time janitor. 7 minutes to 
Bonaventure. Rent negotiable. Call 
649-5834, 

Room-mate wanted to share large 6W. 10 
min. from campus, $200/month. Call 
201-0615. Available immediately. 2022 St- 
Laurent. 

Fun, Interesting, serious roommate wanted 
to share 5W with female graduate student. 
Rent approx. S250 per month. Please call 
645-9385 or 845-2517. 

Female non-smoker wanted to share 4 
bedroom renovated house. 12 min. walk 
from campus on St. Urbain. $162.50 per 
month plus electidty. Danielle 843-3138. 

3% to rent. Furnished or not, lor 2 or 3 per- 
sons, in Iront of the big door of University, 
$900, 844-8621, Wilfried, 

Share accomodation: 4W in Outremont. 
Furnished $200 monthly, heated. U1 
Geography student (female) looking for quiet 
female nonsmoker. Call 482-8154, 

343 - MOVERS 

All local moves done quickly and carefully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 



McGILL 

^NIGHTLINE 

592-8254 



equipped, reasonable rates. Available 
Fridays, weekends only. Call Stéphane • 
268-8005. 

350 -JOBS 

Make money while your read! Earn up to 
$2000 weekly for life from home. Send 
$1.00 for complete information package to: 
Malder Company, Box 971. Montreal H3G 
2M9, 

Reading Experiments: Anglophones needed 
for paid participation in easy reading tasks 
throughout the school year. Call 392-8338 to 
leave your name and phone number lor 
more information. 

Now accepting applications: Cruiselines, 
Resort Hotels, Airlines, and Amusement 
Parks. For more Information and an applica- 
tion, write: National Collegiate Recreation 
Service. P.O. Box 8074, Hilton Head Island, 
S.C. 29938. 

352 -HELP WANTED 

Grad student seeking English tutor for con- 
versation and grammar in social sciences. 3 
x V/t hours, $30 per week, 3-4 weeks. J.P. 
Brun 288-1551. 

Somali students graduate student in 
Linguistics needs assistance from persons 
speaking Somali as first language. Payment 
at standard rates. Contact A. Hubbertz, 
Dept, of Linguistics. 

354 - TYPING SERVICES 

Thases, Tarm Papers, Résumés. 18 

years experience. Rapid Service. 7 
days a week. $1.50/double-spaced. 

• IBM (2 min. from McGill Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette Vigneault 288-9638 or 
288-0016. 

Wordprocessing done with letter quality 
printer. Experience on theses. CVs, term 
papers, any size. Special student rates. Call 
989-9628. 

Word processing IBM PC. Open 7 
days. Term papers, résumés, thesis, 
translations. $1 .50/double spaced. 2 
mins, from McGill campus. NSE 
289-9096 anytime. 

For theses and major papers: quality word 
processing and editing. Reasonable rates, 
revisions cost almost nothing! Pick-up and 



delivery available. Call SUPPORTEXTE. 
487-2116. 

Professional typing on IBM Selectric. Spell- 
ing and grammar corrected. Call Eileen at 
485-1056. Messages left on answering 
machine will be answered promptly. 

356 - SERVICES OFFERED 

Presbyterian / United Church Chaplaincy 
has an open-door policy. Rev. Chris 
Ferguson and Glynis Williams are available 
for conversation and consultation. 3484 Peel 
Street (Newman Centre). Tel.: 392-5890. 

Willing males and females needed for stu- 
dent haircuts. Supervised by professionals. 
Wednesdays 6 pm - $8. Call for appoint- 
ment, 849-9231. Estitica 2175 Crescent. 

Write better papers. I will instruct you on 
how to improve your writing-skills; will also 
edit term-papers, theses, etc. 843-3049. 

Ideal weight... what's yours? Includes (at 
fold measurements plus exercise prescrip- 
tion. Rick Blatter, Health & Fitness Consul- 
tant. Office Hours: Saturday morning 05h30 
to 13h30. 625-1352. 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Parachutes $45. black combat pants $20, 
yes, "Black as hell" black German army 
shirts • with eagle $6.95. Also our famous 
EXXA shirts only $5 - wear our beaver. 550 
President Kennedy. 

Yamaha clarinet, Van Doren V360, Yamaha 
Y21. Old but good condition. Methods by 
Klosé, Périer. Please call between 5:30 and 
7:30 pm. 849-8724. Ask for Danièle. 

White goose down — long coats from S130, 
bomber jackets from $125, jacket from 
$100. These prices are nearly hall suggested 
prices. Wide choice. EXXA 550 President 
Kennedy. 

Shake up Ihe building with your Hoffner 
type Aria bass and Peavy TKO 80 amp. 
Sacrifice together for $750. Call Mike: 
842-6815. 

Black Berets ($10): as black as the inside of 
your belly button — good with our pants 
black as hell ($20). EXXA 550 President Ken- 
nedy; 

Students! Dress on a budget! Gently used 
clothing for guys and girls. Affordable 
designer labels, jewellery, accessories. Le 



Bazar 1103 Laurier W„ Outremon» 
277-9699, 2301 Herron Rd.. Dorvai 
631-2104. 

Swiss gas mask bags $12, US gas mask 
bags - great for school, lor walkman, 
camera, makeup - and some money!! All this 
and more at EXXA, 550 President Kennedy. 

For sale: 1 single bed: boxspring, mattress, 
and legs. In good condition; best offer. Call 
288-1527 after 6 p.m. 

Roland keyboard with case, organ / strings 
rarely used. Paid $750, sell (or 
$475 / o.b.o. Jon 931-85 5 3. leave 
message. 

York weight set. 185 lbs. total. New. In- 
cludes: 2 bars, knee flexion device, bench, 
weights. Price $175. Call Steve after 6 p.m. 
677-8759. 

365 -WANTED TO BUY 

Physics textbooks, 2nd edition by Douglas 
Giancoli. If you are willing to part with this 
gem for a reasonable price please phone 
Laura at 845-7778 

372 - LOST & FOUND 
LOST - a red cashmere plaid scarf on cam- 
pus Wednesday September 17. Very dear to 
me. Reward offered. Call 281-6319. 

374 - PERSONAL 

Give us a McCall tonight. McGill McNightline 
392-8234. Monday - Friday 9 p.m. - 3 a m. 

I am a goaltander looking for a team. 
Preferably "A" but willing to play "B” if 
you've got a team but no goalie. Call me: 
931-9144. 

The Infertility Clinic, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, is screening men who wish to par- 
ticipate in its A.I.D. (Artificial Insemination 
by Donor) service. If you are a potential 
donor and wish to benefit from the stipend, 

please call 842-1231, local 660. 

363 - LESSONS OFFERED 

Karate, Kendo, Tai Chi, Yoga, Dancercise, 
Fitness, Gymnastics, Shape & Tone. 
Shldokan International 486-1818. Métro 
Vendflme. Student discount. 

Flute & recorder lessons: cours de flûte 
traversier et de flûte à bec: for beginners or 
advanced. Call 388-5164. 

365 -NOTICES 

COMEDYI can you write humour? Good. 



This is you chance to get it aired on the 
radio. Call Leif at 482-3207 for info. 

Mountain cycle tours Green Mountains, Ver- 
mont. Friday to Sunday (Sept. 26-28) or 
(Oct. 3-5). Catered meals. Price: $160. In- 
cludes meals and lodging. 934-1465. 

Cuba: 1 week over New Year. On the beach: 
from $589 (air / hotel / transfers). Sail 1 
week in the sun aboard a magnificent tall 
ship: from $1335 (air / ship / meals). Plus 
other exciting destinations. Reserve now! 
Sheila. Afrolympic Travel 274-3689 (Qué. 
permit holder). 

Looking for any ex-Outlaws or McConnell 
Mashers to play girl's intramural hockey 
again this year. Lots of fun, newcomers 
welcome. Call Carrie 281-6591. 

Come one, coma alll The first meeting of 
Americans Abroad will take place on Thurs- 
day, September 25 in the Union Bldg. Room 
410 at 7:00 p.m. Everyone Welcome! 
387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Outsiders wanted for Insiders. Volunteers 
wanted to work inside prisons sharing 
cultural and social activities with the detain- 
ed. Interesting and rewarding. One evening 
weekly. 663-2496. 

MeSlar search is looking for you!!! Those 
willing to expose any latent talent please 
contact Bill day 392-8910 evening 392-8963 
or 8964. Cash & prizes, fame and infamy. 

Montreal Neurological Hospital: Volunteers 
required for Positron Emission Tomography 
research with remuneration. II interested call 
284-5830 or 284-4588 from 9 am - 4 pm. 

Montreal Neurological Hospital. The stu- 
dent volunteer programme has begun. II you 
wish to join, do so by phoning John Hale, 
288-0463, before Sept. 26. 

369 - MUSICIANS WANTED 

Musicians (bands, singers, etc.) needed to 
play at Deke pub on Tuesday nights. Call 
François at 286-1624 or 392-4510, or drop 
by at 3653 University (blue door), 

Experienced & Equipped keyboardist 
wanted by part-time rock band. Please call 
Mike at 4B5-2609. 

Guitar player seeking musicians to form or 
join band. Diverse taste by mainly 
blues/rock (covers and originals). Play 
rhythm and lead. Fully equipped. Call 
288-2918, ask for Rich. 



McGill University 
Campus Recreation 
Instructional Athletics 

Late Registration 

Late registration is now underway. 
Places are still available in some 
courses. 

Dance 

Social Dance 
Wed. 20:30 - 22:00 

Fitness 

Action Aerobics 
Mon. & Wed. 16:00-17:00 

Racquets 

Tennis (Rockland Sport) 

Fri. 15:00-17:00 

Varia 

Hockey I 

Tue. 14:00-15:15 
Hockey II 

Tue. 15:15 - 16:45 

(starts Oct. 7) 

Aquatics 

Synchro Swim 
Mon. & Wed. 19:45 - 21 :00 
National Lifeguard 
Wed. 18:30 - 22:45 



Registration for these and many other 
courses at: 

Currie Gym 475 Pine Ave. W. 
Office G-35 392-4768 
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Arts & Science 
Undergraduate 
Students 

Course 
ADD / DROP 
Period 

Sept 22 - 26, 1986 
come to 

DAWSON HALL 
FIRST FLOOR 



JOBS 

Sell all types of popular 
books! Work as few or as 
many hours as you wish. 
Briefings on Thursday, 
September 25, at 1 1 :00 am 
and 3:00 pm McGill Employ- 
ment Centre. All unable to 
attend call: 

Bonnie Lyon 
481-1423 



SPECIAL STUDENT RATES: 26" colour - S24 95 /month 

14 " colour - $ 17 93 /month VHS VCR - s 26 95 /month 
20" colour - $ 19 95 /month Converters - s 5°°/month 

TV/VCR STANDSARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL. 

Granada has a full range of colour TV’s and VCR’s waiting for you - just 
choose the one that suits you best. And you get no-extra-charge, worry-free 
“Granadncover” service. 

Contact your Granada Campus Representative. Check the on-campus 
poster for details. 

HAVE IT ALL, HAVE IT NOW. 



With student cards, extra 10% discount 

Walking distance from McGill 
Place du Parc (Complex La Cité) 



McGill blood drive 

fpf SEPT. 29 - OCT. 3 
T UNION BALLROOM Ü 

M,T,F, 10:00-5:00 / W,Th 10:00-7:30 0 



YOU CAN HELP! 

• GIVE BLOOD 

• BUY OUR TEE- 
SHIRT (only $6) 

• VOLUNTEER! 



SPECIAL EVENTS! 

• Tue. FRAT DAY 
Wed. RUGBY DAY 

• Th. MOVIE NITE 

• Fri. HEART DAY 
and FRAT PARTY 

Plus Prizes! 
Entertainment! 

Fun! 



DON’T LET OUR 
LEADER DOWN 







